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MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
—>—— 
CHAPTER L. THE LAST OF MISS 
THOROUGHBUNG. 


’ Mr. Prosper, with that kind of energy 

which was distinctively his own, had sent 
off his letter to Harry Annesley, with his 
postcript in it about his blighted matri- 
monial prospects, a letter easy to be written, 
| before he had completed his grand epistle 
to Miss Thoroughbung. The epistle to 
Miss Thoroughbung was one requiring 
great consideration. It had to be studied 
in every word, and re-written again and 
again with the profoundest care. He was 
| afraid that he might commit himself by an 
epithet. He dreaded even an adverb too 
much. He found that a full stop expressed 
his feelings too violently, and wrote the 
letter again, for the fifth time, because of 
‘the big initial which followed the full stop. 
The consequence of all this long delay was 
that Miss Thoroughbung had heard the 
news, through the brewery, before it 
reached her in its legitimate course. Mr. 
Prosper had written his postscript by acci- 
dent, and, in writing it, had forgotten the 
intercourse between his brother-in-law’s 
house and the Buntingford people. He 
had known well of the proposed marriage ; 
but he was a man who could not think of 
two things at the same time, and thus had 
committed the blunder. 

Perhaps it was better for him as it was ; 
and the blow came to him with a rapidity 
which created less of suffering than might 
have followed the slower mode of proceed- 
ing which he had intended. He was 
actually making the fifth copy of the letter, 
rendered necessary by that violent full 
stop, when Matthew came to him and 
. announced that Miss Thoroughbung was in 
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the drawing-room. ‘In the house!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Prosper. 

“She would come into the hall; and 
then where was I to put her?” 

*“* Matthew Pike, you will not do for my 
service.” This had been said about once 
every three months throughout the long 
course of years in which Matthew had lived 
with his master. 

“Very well, sir. I am to take it fora 
month’s warning, of course.” Matthew 
understood well enough that this was 
merely an expression of his master’s dis- 
pleasure, and, being anxious for his master’s 
welfare, knew that it was decorous that ‘, 
some decision should be come to at once 
as to Miss Thoroughbung, and that time 
should not be lost in his own little personal 
quarrel. “She is waiting, you know, sir, 
and she looks uncommon irascible. There 
is the other lady left outside in the carriage.” 

“ Miss Tickle! Don’t let her in, what- 
ever you do. She is the worst. Oh, dear; 
oh, dear! Where are my coat and waist- 
coat; and my braces? And I haven't 
brushed my hair. And these slippers won’t 
do. What business has she to come at-this : 
time of day, without saying a word to any- 
body!” - Then Matthew went to work, 
and got his master into deceat apparel, 
with as little delay as possible. “ After 
all,” said Mr. Prosper, “‘I don’t think I’ll 
see her. Why should I see her?” 

“She knows you are at home, sir ” 

“Why does she know I’m at home? 
That’s your fault. She oughtn’t to know 
anything about it. Oh, dear; oh, dear; 
oh, dear!” These last ejaculations arose 
from his having just then remembered the 
nature of his postcript to Harry Annesley ; 
and the engagement of Joe Thoroughbung 
to his niece. He made up his mind at the 
moment,—or thought that he had made 
up his mind,—that Harry Annesley should 
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not have a shilling as long as he lived. 
“Tam quite out of breath. I cannot see 
her yet. Go and offer the lady cake and 
wine ; and tell her that you had found me 
very much indisposed. I think you will 
have to tell her that I am not well enough 
to receive her to-day.” 

“Get it over, sir, and have done with 
it.” . 

“Tt’s all very well to say have done with 
it ! Ishall never have done withit. Because 
you have let her in to-day, she'll think 
that she can come always. Good Lord! 
There she is on the stairs! Pick up my slip- 
pers.” Then the door was opened, and Miss 
Thoroughbung herself entered the room. 
It was an upstairs chamber, known as Mr. 
Prosper’s own ; and from it was the door 
into his bedroom. How Miss Thorough- 
bung had learned her way to it he never 
could guess. But she had come up the 
stairs, as though she had been acquainted 
with all the intricacies of the house from 
her childhood. 

“Mr. Prosper,” she said, “I hope I see 
you quite well this morning ;—and that I 
have not disturbed you at your toilet.” 
That she had done so was evident, from 
the fact that Matthew, with the dressing- 
gown and slippers, was seen disappearing 
into the bedroom. 

“Tam not very well, thank you,” said 
Mr. Prosper, rising from his chair, and 
offering her his hand, with the coldest 
possible salutation. 

“T am sorry for that—very. I hope it 
is not your indisposition which has pre- 
vented you from coming to see me. I 
have been expecting you every day since 
Soames wrote his last letter. But it’s no 
use pretending any longer. Oh, Peter, 
Peter!” This use of his christian-name 


struck him absolutely dumb,—so that he 
was unable to utter a syllable. He should, 
first of all, have told her that any excuse 
she had before for calling him by his chris- 
tian-name, was now at an end. But there 
was no opening for speech such as that. 
“Well,” she continued, “have you got 


nothing to say to me? You can write 
flippant letters to other people, and turn 
me into ridicule glibly enough.” 

‘“‘T have never done so.” : 

“Did you not write to Joe Thorough- 
bung, and tell him you had given up all 
thoughts of having me?” - 

“Joe!” he exclaimed. His very sur- 
prise did not permit him to go further, at 
the moment, than this utterance of the 
young man’s christian-name. 





“Yes, Joe;—Joe Thoroughbung, my 
nephew, and yours that is to be. Did you 
not write and tell him that everything was 
over?” 

“T never wrote to young Mr. Thorough- 
bung in my life. I should not have 
dreamed of such a correspondence on such 
a subject.” 

“Well; he says you did. Or, if you 
didn’t write to Joe himself, you wrote to 
somebody.” 

“T may have written to somebody, 
certainly.” 

“ And told them that you didn’t mean to 
have anything further to say tome?” That 
traitor Harry had now committed a sin 
worse than knocking a man down in the 
middle of the night, and leaving him 
bleeding, speechless, and motionless ; worse 
than telling a lie about it; worse even 
than declining to listen to sermons read by 
his uncle. Harry had committed such a 
sin that no shilling of allowance should 
evermore be paid to him. Even at this 
moment there went through Mr. Prosper’s 
brain an idea that there might be some 
unmarried female in England besides Miss 
Puffle and Miss Thoroughbung. “ Peter 
Prosper, why don’t you answer like a man, 
and tell me the honest truth?” He had 
never before been called Peter Prosper in 
his whole life. 

“Perhaps you had better let me make 
a communication by letter,” he said. At 
that very moment the all but completed 
epistle was lying on the table before him, 
where even her eyes might reach it. In 
the flurry of the moment he covered it up. 

“Perhaps that is the letter which has 
taken you so long to write,” she said. 

“It is the letter.” 

“Then hand it me over, and save your- 
self the penny stamp.” In his confusion 
he gave her the letter, and threw himself 
down on the sofa while she readit. “ You 
have been very careful in choosing your 
language, Mr. Prosper. ‘It will be expe- 
dient that I should make known to you the 
entire truth.’ Certainly, Mr. Prosper, cer- 
tainly. The entire truth is the best thing,— 
next to entire beer, my brother would say.” 
“The horrid vulgar woman!” Mr. Prosper 
ejaculated to himself. ‘There seems to 
have been a complete misunderstanding 
with regard to that amiable lady, Miss 
Tickle.’ No misunderstanding at all. You 
said you liked her, and I supposed you did. 
And when I had been living for twenty 
years with a female companion, who hasn't 
sixpence in the world to buy a rag with, 
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but what she gets from me, was it to be 
expected that I should turn her out for 
any man?” 

“ An annuity might have been arranged, 
Miss Thoroughbung.” 

“Bother an annuity! That’s all you 
think about feelings! Was she to go and 
live alone and desolate, because you wanted 
some one to nurse you? And then those 
wretched ponies. I tell you, Peter Prosper, 
that let me marry whom I will, I mean to 
drive a pair of ponies, and am able to do 
so out of my own money. Ponies indeed ! 
It’s an excuse. Your heart has failed you. 
You’ve come to know a woman of spirit, 
and now you're afraid that she'll be too 
much for you. I shall keep this letter, 
though it has not been sent.” 

“You can do as you please about that, 
Miss Thoroughbung.” 

“Oh yes; of course I shall keep it, and 
shall give it to Messrs. Soames and Simp- 
son. They are most gentlemanlike men, 
and will be shocked at such conduct as 
this from the Squire of Buston. The letter 
will be published in the newspapers, of 
course. It will be very painful to me, no 
doubt; but I shall owe it to my sex to 
punish you. When all the county are 
talking of your conduct to a lady, and 


saying that no man could have done it, let 
alone no gentleman, then you will feel it. 


Miss Tickle! And a pair of ponies! You 
expected to get my money and nothing to 
give for it. Oh, you mean man!” 

She must have been aware that every 
word she spoke was a dagger. There was 
a careful analysis of his peculiar character 
displayed in every word of reproach which 
she uttered. Nothing could have wounded 
him more than the comparison between him- 
self and Soames and Simpson. They were 
gentlemen! ‘‘The vulgarest men in all 
Buntingford |” he declared to himself, and 
always ready forany sharp practice. Whereas 
he was no man, Miss Thoroughbung said ; 
a mean creature, altogether unworthy to be 
regarded as a gentleman. He knew him- 
self to be Mr. Prosper of Buston Hall, with 
centuries of Prospers for his ancestors ; 
whereas Soames was the son of a tax- 
gatherer ; and Simpson had come down 
from London, as a clerk from a solicitor’s 
office in the City. And yet it was true 
that people would talk of him as did Miss 
Thoroughbung! His cruelty would be 
in every lady’s mouth. And then his 
stinginess about the ponies would be the 
gossip of the county for twelve months. 
And, as he found out what Miss Thorough- 





bung was, the disgrace of even having 
wished to marry her loomed terribly large 
before him. 

But there was a twinkle of jest in the 
lady’s eyes all the while, which he did not 
perceive, and which, had he perceived it, 
he could not have understood. Her anger 
was but simulated wrath. She, too, had 
thought that it might be well, under 
circumstances, if she were to marry Mr. 
Prosper ; but had quite understood that 
those circumstances might not be forth- 
coming. “I don’t think it will do at all, 
my dear,” she had said to Miss Tickle. 
“Of course an old bachelor like that 
won’t want to have you.” 

“T beg you won't think of me for a 
moment,” Miss Tickle had answered with 
solemnity. 

“Bother! Why can’t you tell the 
truth? I’m not going to throw you over, 
and of course you’d be just nowhere if I did. 
Isha’n’t break my heart for Mr. Prosper. I 
know I should be an old fool if I were to 
marry him; and he is more of an old fool 
for wanting to marry me. But I did 
think he wouldn’t cut up so rough about 
the ponies.” And then, when no answer 
came to the last letter from Soames and 
Simpson, and the tidings reached her, 
round from the brewery, that Mr. Prosper 
intended to be off, she was not in the 
least surprised. But the information, she 
thought, had come to her in an unworthy 
manner. So she determined to punish the 
gentleman, and went out to Buston Hall 
and called him Peter Prosper. We may 
doubt, however, whether she had ever 
realised how terribly her scourges would 
wale him. 

“And to think that you would let it 
come round to me in that way, through 
the young people,—writing about it just 
as a joke.” 

“I never wrote about it like a joke,” 
said Mr. Prosper, almost crying. 

“TIT remember now. It was to your 
nephew ; and of course everbody at the 
rectory saw it. Of course they were all 
laughing at you.” There was one thing 
now written in the book of fates, and 
sealed as certainly as the crack of doom. 
No shilling of allowance should ever be 
paid to Harry Annesley. He would go 
abroad. He said so to himself as he thought 
of this, and said also that, if he could find a 
healthy young woman anywhere, he would 
marry her, sacrificing every idea of his own 
happiness to his desire of revenge upon his 
nephew. This, however, was only the 
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passionate feeling of the moment. Matri- 
mony had become altogether so distasteful 
to him, since he had become intimately 
acquainted with Miss Thoroughbung, as to 
make any release in that manner quite im- 
possible to him. ‘“ Do you propose to make 
me any amends?” asked Miss Thorough- 
bung. 

“ Money ?” said he. 

“Yes; money! Whyshouldn’t you pay 
me money? [I should like to keep three 
ponies, and to have Miss Tickle’s sister to 
come and live with me.” 

“T do not know whether you are in 
earnest, Miss Thoroughbung.” 

“ Quite in earnest, Peter Prosper. But 
perhaps I had better leave that matter in 
the hands of Soames and Simpson. Very 
gentlemanlike men, and they'll be sure to 
let you know how much you ought to pay. 
Ten thousand pounds wouldn’t be too 
much, considering the distress to my 
wounded feelings.” Here Miss Thorough- 
bung put her handkerchief up to her eyes. 

There was nothing that he could say. 
Whether she were laughing at him, as he 
thought to be most probable, or whether 
there was some grain of truth in the 
demand which she made, he found it equally 
impossible to make any reply. There was 
nothing that he could say; nor could he 
absolutely turn her out of the room. But 
after ten minutes’ further continuation of 
these amenities, during which it did at 
last come home to his brain that she was 
merely laughing at him, he began to think 
that he might possibly escape, and leave 
her there in possession of his chamber. 

“Tf you will excuse me, Miss Thorough- 
bung, I will retire,” he said, rising from the 
sofa. 

“ Regularly chaffed out of your own 
den,” she said, laughing. 

“T do not like this interchange of wit 
on subjects that are so serious.” 

“Interchange ! There is very little inter- 
change, according tomy idea. You haven’t 
said anything witty. What an idea of 
interchange the man has.” 

*‘At any rate I will escape from your 
rudeness,” 

“Now, Peter Prosper, before you go let 
me ask you one question. Which of the two 
has been the rudest to the other? Yeu 
have come and asked me to marry you, and 
have evidently wished to back out of it 
from the moment in which you found that 
I had ideas of my own about money. And 
now you call me rude, because I have my 
little revenge. I have called you Peter 





Prosper, and you can’t stand it. You 
haven’t spirit enough to call me Matty 
Thoroughbung in reply. But good-bye, 
Mr. Prosper,—for I never will call you 
Peter again. As to what I said to you 
about money, that, of course, is all bosh. 
I'll pay Soames’s bill, and will never trouble 
you. There’s your letter, which, however, 
would be of no use because it is not signed. 
A very stupid letter it is. If you want to 
write naturally you should never copy a 
letter. Good-bye, Mr. Prosper,—Peter that 
never shall be.” Then she got up and 
walked out of the room. 

Mr. Prosper, when he was left alone, 
remained for a while nearly paralysed. 
That he should have ever entertained the 
idea of making that woman his wife! Such 
was his first thought. Then he reflected 
that he had, in truth, escaped from her 
more easily than he had hoped, and that 
she had certainly displayed some good 
qualities, in spite of her vulgarity and 
impudence. She did not, at any rate, 
intend to trouble him any further. He 
would never again hear himself called 
Peter by that terribly loud voice. But his 
anger became very fierce against the whole 
family at the rectory. They had ventured 
to laugh at him, and he could understand 
that, in their eyes, he had become very 
ridiculous. He could see it all,—the 
manner in which they had made fun of him, 
and had been jocose over his intended 
marriage. He certainly had not intended 
to be funny in their eyes. But, while he 
had been exercising the duty of a stern 
master over them, and had been aware of 
his own extreme generosity in his efforts 
to forgive his nephew, that very nephew 
had been laughing at him, in conjunction 
with the nephew of her whom he had 
intended to make his wife! Nota shilling, 
again, should ever be allowed to Harry 
Annesley. If it could be so arranged, by 
any change of circumstances, he might 
even yet become the father of a family of 
his own. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
YORKSHIRE. PART II. 

GRAND is the sight of Richmond Castle 
enthroned in glorious light, as Turner 
painted it, and as it sometimes reveals itself 
to ordinary eyes—the castle with the sub- 
ject town about it and the towers of church 
and priory, the river foaming below. No 
mere baron’s hold is this, or strong place of 
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aspiring knight, but a semi-royal fortress, 
built for the conqueror’s kinsman, the Red 
Alan of Bretagne. The lordly keep was 
built, indeed, by his successor, Duke Conan; 
a noble tower hardly touched by time, as 
perfect in its way as the White Tower of 
London, with a grand view from the 
summit. Conan’s daughter and heiress 
was Constance, the Cassandra-like mother 
of Prince Arthur in Shakespeare’s King 
John, and when the English king in the 


play declares 
We will heal up all, 
' For we'll create young Arthur Duke of Bretagne 
And Earl of Richmond, 


he was only giving the boy what was 
already his by right of lineage. Till the 
reign of Richard the Second the earldom 
remained in the house of Bretagne, but 
was intermittently confiscated and restored 
as suited the policy of the English kings. 
Great vassals gathered about the castle— 
constables and seneschals, themselves the 
founders of families of high degree. In 
the great banqueting-hall, that still remains, 
hung the banners of Scolland, Marmion, 
and Fitzhugh—names all of note in the 
chronicles of medizeval Yorkshire. Through 
John of Gaunt the earldom came to the 
house of Lancaster, and so to Henry Tudor, 
who, when he won the crown, struck per- 
haps by some similarity in the site, bestowed 
the name upon his manor at Shene, in 
Surrey—and perhaps the younger Rich- 
mond, with its girdle of woods and 
pastures, with the Thames winding below, 
may worthily compare with its northern 
prototype. 

Richmond Castle still goes with the title, 
raised in rank, but no longer with its rich 
possessions, for the present duke, although 
abundantly endowed elsewhere, holds only 
the half-dozen acres of land in Richmond- 
shire, that lie within the compass of the 
castle walls. And now the old keep is a 
storehouse for the militia of the district. 

As for the priory, it is notable chiefly in 
connection with the ancient ballad of The 
Felon Sowe of Richmond, with its refrain 
that has a pleasant swing about it, that one 
can fancy ringing among the smoky oaken 
rafters of the old hall, while the black-jack 
went round and the beards wagged 
merrily : 

Raph of Rokeby with full goodwill, 
The oe of Richmond gave her till 


Fryer Middleton by his name, 
He was sent to fetch her hame. 


A pleasant walk must the friars have 
had—to fetch the bacon that was to be— 





along Gillingbeck and past Gilling, the 
ancient seat of the Anglo-Saxon Earls of 
Richmond. A little to the right is Scotch- 
corner—for ages the meeting-point of the 
great highways—centuries after to form a 
point where mail-coaches met, and then to 
be almost forgotten of mankind till the age 
of the bicycle ; but to the friar the name 
would only bring memories of border raids. 
Past the even then ruined towers of Ravens- 
worth and the seat of the Saxon Bodins ; 
and then- striking into the vale of Greta, 
among scenery to be made famous later 
on by the genius of Scott, we come to 
“‘ Mortham’s deeper glen,” the home of the 
good old race of Rokeby. 

Of the particular Raph who gave the sow 
to the friars, history is silent, but one of 
the line of Rokeby at least had been famous 
—the Sir Thomas the sheriff, who with 
the posse of the county met and vanquished 
old Northumberland, and sent his grey 
head to King Henry the Fourth. More 
skilful courtiers would have risen to fame 
and rank on the strength of such an ex- 
ploit, but the sturdy Yorkshire knight, it 
seems, only got fined for doing execution 
on the earl without a warrant. And so in 
homely state, neither richer nor poorer, 
lived the knights of Mortham; and a 
hearty welcome no doubt had the friar, 
with a copious draught from the black-jack 
and a huge slice of the pasty to fortify him 
for his attack on the felon sow. The poem 
recites with some humour the fortunes of 
the day—how the sow takes refuge in a 
kiln and is secured by a halter, but turns 
the tables on her captors and drives them 
in full rout : 


They fledd away by Watling-street, 
They had no succour but their feet. 


The sow makes a beeline back to 
Mortham, where her old master, seeing 
the fierce aspect of the sow and the rope 
about its neck, concludes that there has 
been debate, in which the sow has had a 


share. 


Some newe things shall we heare 
Of her and Middleton the Freare. 


The friar, indeed, is so enraged at his 
defeat that he is ready to fly at his superior 
andalltherest oftheconvent. Butthesenext 
day engage two men of war, one of them a 
Crusader, to go and capture the sow, which 
finally succumbs to their prowess, and is 
brought home in the form of bacon to the 
convent, whereupon 


They sang merrily Te Deum, 
e fryers every one. 
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There are no Rokebys nowadays at 
Mortham Tower, which is a good specimen 
of the border peel—for we are still in the 
track of the Scotch raiders—and is now a 
farm-house. The last of the Rokebys, a 
loyal, thriftless cavalier, sold the estate to 
the Robinsons, one of whom in the 
eighteenth century—Bishop of Armagh— 
was created Baron Rokeby. But long 
Tom Robinson, who is often mentioned in 
the gossiping memoirs of the period, sold 
the property to the Morrits, who are now 
the owners of Rokeby Hall. 

Here we are close to Greta Bridge, where 
Nickleby once alighted from the coach for 
Dotheboys’ Hall, and a short walk brings 
us to Bowes and its one gaunt dreary street 
of grey-stone houses, most of them once 
schools of the cheap Yorkshire type— 
schools which, it is said, the fame of Mr. 
Squeers brought to gradual extinction. A 
tower close by Bowes, of no great interest 
as a ruin, is said to have been built by Alan 
of Bretagne, and the ruins of Egglestone 
Priory, although scanty in themselves, 
point the way to a beautiful glen—Thors- 
gill, that Scott assigns to Titania for a 
bower. There is a real charm, too, in 
Brignall, with its lonely church lying in 
the very lap of the hills. 

O Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta’s woods are green ! 
But in this corner of Yorkshire the country 
is wild and desolate, except for the dales 
and gills where the rivers make their 
gardens in the wilderness ; here and there 
are lead-mines scattered among the hills 
with miners’ villages and rough unpolished 
inhabitants. So hie we back to Richmond 
and civilisation ; and then a pleasant walk 
down the banks of Swale to Easby, a 
pretty little ruin of a Premonstratensian 
abbey, founded by the constable of Rich- 
mond Castle, and afterwards endowed by 
the Scropes of Castle Bolton. Lower 
down is Catterick, with its remains of a 
Xoman station, the outline still visible, 
and with other memorials in camps and 
tumuli of the unrecorded battles and 
slaughters of the past. And yet not all 
unrecorded, for here surely was fought the 
great battle of Cattraeth, described by the 
Welsh bard : 


The heroes marched to Cattracth, loquacious was 
the host ; > 

Blue mead was their liquor, and it proved their 
ruin, 


This it is generally agreed was the de- 
cisive battle that gave the hated Saxons— 
all who came from over the North Sea 





were Saxons to the North Britons—that 
gave the Saxons the land of Deivyr 
for their own. The last scene of the 
tragic combat was in the storming of the 
British stronghold where Richmond Castle 
now stands, crowded with the women, the 
children, and the cattle of the united 
tribes. It is curious to find their own 
bard reproaching the Britons with their 
drunkenness, and ascribing the loss of 
their dominion in England to that fatal 
vice. Only, if the gleemen on the other side 
could be heard, no doubt they would ascribe 
some of the credit of the victory to the 
copious draughts of ale and mead which 
their fair-haired heroes were in the habit 
of taking. 

In Catterick parish is the chapelry of 
Bolton-on-Swale, in whose church is a 
monument to Henry Jenkins, born in the 
hamlet of Ellerton close by, who died in 
1670, and is said to have survived to the 
hundred and sixty-ninth year of his age. 
If Jenkins was to be believed upon his 
oath, his claim to be the doyen of cen- 
tenarians is pretty clearly established. At 
a trial at York Assizes, as to the right to 
some land, Jenkins swore to its condition 
a hundred and twenty years ago; and he 
related incidents of his youth which, if 
true, were convincing enough. He was 
employed, he said, as a boy to drive a cart 
with arrows to the army at Flodden Field, 
and he remembered Jorevaux Abbey in its 
palmy days, and had often taken messages 
to the abbot. Let us cling to our belief in 
Jenkins as an example of what mankind 
may hope to attain to in the way of length 
of days. 

The traditions about Richmond Castle are 
rather of its early British than of its Norman 
occupants. Under the roots of the great 
tower, says the popular story, in avast myste- 
rious cavern, in which Arthur and his 
knights lie spell-bound in deep and dream- 
less slumber. There hangs the sword 
which hardly mortal strength can with- 
draw from its scabbard, there the belt 
or garter, and there the mystic horn, 
whose sound shall one day end the en- 
chantment, and summon the people to 
the last great battle. On a certain night 
in the year a passage opens to the en- 
chanted vault; but bold must be the 
wight, and careless of his life, who 
undertakes the adventure. One bold 
farmer is said to have found his way to the 
sleeping king, to have actually drawn the 
sword and severed the knot. Whereupon 
the king and his knights turned half round, 
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as if in the act of waking, but next moment 
resumed their statue-like repose, while a 
mournful voice repeated : 


* O woe betide that evil day 
On which this witless wight was born, 
Who drew the sword, the garter cut, 
But never blew the bugle-horn.” 


The story, indeed, in various forms is 
common to the folk-lore of many nations, 
and the same tradition claims a local habi- 
tation at Sewing Shields, on the Roman 
walls, and at Tintagel. But Yorkshire has 
quite as much claim to Arthur as any other 
county of them all. 

The pleasant dales of Richmondshire 
are notable for fine churches of a rich 
and ornate character, with stalls richly 
carved, and elaborate Easter sepulchres, 
with altar tombs of founders and bene- 
factors, and fine west windows, seen through 
tower-arches of good proportions. But 
at Bedale, which lies in our track from 
Richmond, the church tower is evidently 
built to serve the subsidiary purpose of a 
tower of defence or refuge. The castle of 
the FitzAlans was close by, their tombs 
are in the chancel ; but the parish priest of 
the day would have his own tower to 
himself, so that when the alarm of Scotch 
raiders was given, like Robinson Crusoe he 
could draw up his ladder and feel himself 
snug and inaccessible. The piety of theScots 
might be trusted so far, that they would not 
set fire to the church, although it might 
not restrain them from looting anything 
portable they could lay hands upon in 
church or parsonage. 

From Bedale a railway, not very long 
completed, takes us up the pleasant Wen- 
sleydale, at the foot of which, with its 
pastures and green moors, lies Middleham, 
noted for its racing stables, with an im- 
posing ruin, too, of the great castle of the 
Nevilles. Here the last of the barons, 
the great Warwick the King-maker, held 
Edward the Fourth in lax captivity for 
a while, till the king, hunting on the 
moors one day, rode off altogether, and 
made for Lancaster, whence the dogs of 
war were unloosed once more; while War- 
wick, who seems to have been too generous 
an enemy for the times, lost the next turn 
of. the game, and paid forfeit with his life 
at Barnet fight. The spoils went to the 
victors. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, got 
Middleham, and here he lived with Ann 
Neville his wife, whose hasty wooing is the 
subject of the first scene in Shakespeare’s 
Richard the Third. Here was born their 
only son, Edward. If the chroniclers say 





true, that Richard himself slew Edward, 
Prince of Wales, his wife’s first husband, 
it is strange that he should have ventured 
to call his son by the same name. The 
boy died before Bosworth Field, and is 
buried at Sheriff Hutton, the site of 
another of the Neville Castles in York- 
shire, where there is a tomb to his 
memory. 

Near Middleham we have Jorevaux 
Abbey, a Cistercian house, which had been 
almost levelled to the ground, and was so 
covered with mould and turf that the site 
was almost forgotten, and was used as a 
farm-yard, till one day the farmer espied 
what he thought to be a grindstone, lying 
half buried in the soil, and tried to get 
it up. He tried, and his men tried, and 
finally, a team of horses was yoked on, and 
still the grindstone remained immovable, 
and, perhaps, would have got the credit of 
being enchanted, but the noble owner of 
the estate coming by, had the stone dug 
about, and discovered that it was the lower 
part of a column of the ancient abbey 
church. Then the site was excavated and 
cleared, and the pavement of the church, 
in coloured tiles, and sundry monuments 
were discovered, in good preservation. The 
Prior of Jorevaux is introduced in the 
opening chapter of Ivanhoe—although the 
jovial, sporting monk of the novel gives a 
misleading idea of the Cistercians, then in 
the first zeal of their mission, much as if a 
future novelist of the twenty-fourth century 
were to depict a Wesleyan minister of our 
days hunting in pink and top-boots. The 
last prior, Adam Sedburgh, was hanged at 
Tyburn for denying the king’s supremacy, 
and his signature is still to be read on 
the walls of his prison in the Tower of 
London. 

Not far along the line is the little station 
of Redmire, from which Bolton Castle can 
easily be reached, interesting as a dwelling 
in transition, half fortress, half mansion- 
house. It was built probably by Richard 
Scrope, the archbishop who was decapitated, 
and built in the reign of Richard the 
Second, when Scrope was in high power 
and favour at Court. A grand but gloomy 
pile it is, in its isolation and decay. 
Here Mary of Scots spent two years of her 
troubled life. Only the most starch and 
stiff of the English gentry could be trusted 
to guard her. Others she conquered with 
a look or a gracious word. Here at Bolton 
she made a captive of one of her gaolers, 
a young man of family, by asking him to 
hold her sampler as she stitched busily 
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away by the flickering fire in the great 
hall. Even now we feel the glamour and 
charm of her wonderful personality, and 
it requires a very stern historian to deal 
harshly with her. Bolton was knocked 
to pieces in the Civil Wars, and has never 
since been made habitable. Colonel 
Chaytor held it for the king, and it was 
one of the last to surrender of the royal 
posts. 

All along Wensleydale—it should be 
Uredale, or in French fashion Joreval, but 
has somehow been wrongly labelled—there 
are bits of charming scenery among the 
surrounding wilds, lovely glens here and 
there, and waterfalls for the seeking. 
At Aysgarth the river falls over a 
succession of limestone terraces, which, 
when the river is in full spate, afford 
a series of bold and tumultuous rapids, 
upon which looks down an ancient bow 
bridge, whose graceful lines atone for any 
steepness and narrowness that coachmen 
may complain of. And the railway pre- 
sently brings us to the region of limestone 
mountains, with Ingleborough as the pre- 
siding summit—Ingleborough, the red fire 
from whose beacon sent its gleam right 
across Morecambe to the Irish Sea, among 
the Welsh hills, over the wild mountains 
of Cumbria, and about the romantic dales 
of Craven. The flat summit, a mile in 
compass, with ramparts of turf all round, 
seems to have been the great stronghold 
and camp of refuge of the upland tribes. 
All about are deep morasses along the 
steep scarped sides, a wild and desolate 
tract, from which it is a relief to escape to 
the softer scenes of Ribblesdale. 

Settle, with its overhanging cliff of 
Castleberg, is in the way, noted for the 
limestone caves about it ; where have been 
discovered relics of Celto-Roman occupa- 
tion, as if the more civilised inhabitants 
of the district had taken refuge there 
against some barbarian invasion, and far 
below these relics were found the flint 
knives and rude implements of a primeval 
race, with the bones of the animals the 
chased or trapped for food. At Settle, 
once upon a time, time itself was measured 
in a way primitive in conception and yet 
grandiose. The Castleberg itself formed 
the gnomon of a rude but magnificent 
sun-dial, the shadow of which passing over 
certain rocks arranged upon its side, 
pointed out the hours as they passed. 
The stones have been removed, and the 
shadow of the berg now passes unheeded. 
Perhaps the sun appeared rather oftener 





in those days than now, when, if the town 
depended upon its rays, it would lose its 
count of time for weeks together. There 
are grand scenes about here all along the 
ridge of the great Craven Gault ; a break 
in the limestone range that produces a line 
of fine inland cliffs, and terrific gorges 
known as Scars, These scenes are 
rarely visited by people from the south, 
but the thriving towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire provide a pretty constant stream 
of tourists. Many a romantic valley has 
its tutelary genius in the shape of a char- 
tered guide, who levies a small fee for his 
services. He may represent for us the 
hermit of old times who performed similar 
functions. 

Coming to Skipton we are once more in 
the domain of the chronicler. Skipton 
Castle is notable as the former home of 
the Cliffords ; of the hero of the Red Rose, 
the fell Clifford, the butcher Clifford, as he 
is handed down to us by Shakespeare in 
his Henry the Sixth, the slayer of young 
Rutland and of York, young Rutland’s 
father. Clifford was no worse than the 
rest, perhaps, for there was little ruth on 
either side. The Yorkists would have 
hunted down his infant son after their 
victory, but the mother escaped with her 
boy from Skipton Towers, and wandering 
about among the woods and fells of 
Cumberland found an asylum with an old 
shepherd. By this shepherd the boy 
was adopted and trained to the shepherd’s 
calling, and thus he lived till Bosworth 
Field brought the Lancastrians to power. 
And then the shepherd lord, as he was 
ever after called, was restored to the castles 
and possessions of his ancestors, but 
remained always a humble simple-minded 
man : 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills. 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 


Thus he shunned the company of people 
of his own degree, and retired to Barden 
Tower, among the moors above Bolton 
Priory, his chief associates being the monks 
of that ancient foundation, with whom he 
would spell out the stars at night, having, 
perhaps, gathered some of the traditional 
lore of shepherds in his youth. It was 
whispered, too, that beside the mystic 
science of the astrologer, he dabbled with 
his friends in the scarcely lawful pursuits 
of alchemy. His son, inheriting the wild 
blood of the Cliffords, emulated the exploits 
of Falstaff and Prince Hal, supplying his 
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purse by taking to the roads, and levying 
black-mail on travellers, but, like the prince, 
reformed when he came into his kingdom. 
This young Clifford, it is thought, is the 
hero of the ancient ballad of The Nut 
Browne Mayde. When sixty years old the 
shepherd lord turned out to fight at 
Flodden Field at the head of his tenants 
from the dales of Craven : 


Whose milk fed fellows, fleshy bred, 
Well brown’d with sounding bows up bend. 


There is a story, too, of Skipton and the 
Cliffords in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
When Yorkshire had risen for its shrines 
and holy places, and the pilgrims of ‘grace 
seemed for the time to carry all before 
them, the Cliffords held to the king, and 
Skipton was besieged by the armed host 
under Aske of Aughton. As it happened, 
when the castle was invested, Lady Eleanor 
Clifford with her infant son and daughter 
were staying at Bolton Priory, and the 
leaders of the host swore with many oaths 
that if the castle were not surrendered on 
the morrow, the children should be slain 
and their gentle mother handed over to 
the mercies of the soldiery. Aske himself 
was above any such cruelties, but he was, 
perhaps, overborne by the clamour of his 
followers. Anyhow Kit Aske, his brother, 
with the vicar of Skipton, a groom, and a 
boy, crossed the moor with led horses, 
and evading all armed parties, brought 
the lady and her children safely back to 
the castle, the siege of which was quickly 
raised. 

In Skipton Church lie the last of the 
Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland in later days, 
the last of whom died while his castle of 
Skipton was beleaguered by the Parlia- 
mentary forces. The last of the race 
was Lady Ann Clifford, a notable woman, 
Dowager Countess of Dorset, of Pembroke, 
and Montgomery, who restored Skipton 
Castle to its present state, as an inscription 
over the entrance testifies, 

As we come to Bolton Priory in its 
pleasant green nook by the Wharf, 
sheltered by the encircling hills, a crowd of 
associations come upon us, and memories 
not so much of the ancient occupants, as 
of those who not long ago were among us 
to whom this lovely scene has been a 
pilgrimage of delight. Of the poets, too, 
who have sung its legends—the one legend 
rather which in its sorrowful human 
interest has come down to us when so much 
else has been forgotten, of the only son who 
was drowned in leaping the Strid, where 











the river is pent up in a narrow chasm a 
few feet wide. 


He sprang in glee, for what cared he 
That the river was strong, and the rocks were 


steep ; 
But the greyhound in the leash hung back 
And checked him in his leap. 


And the tidings brought to the mother 
in the question, “ What is good for a 
bootless bene ?” 

And she made answer, ‘‘ Endless sorrow !” 
For she knew that her son was dead. 

And so the stately priory was reared, 
but the mother’s heartbreak seems to have 
lasted longer than the priory and still to 
be felt in the soft melancholy of the scene. 

Criticism has tried to demolish the 
legend altogether, but there is sufficient 
reason to believe in its substantial truth, 
although it applies to the original founda- 
tion at Embsay near Skipton and not to 
its subsequent removal to Bolton. When 
the priory was dissolved in Henry the 
Eighth’s time, the monks had begun the 
building of a new tower at the west end 
of the church, and for long years after- 
wards it is said that the crane for hoisting 
stone remained in the half-finished tower, 
like that which was long sofamiliara feature 
in the city of Cologne, and so long as the 
crane remained the county people still had 
faith that the monks would one day come 
back again. 

Lower down the vale of Wharf, and 
passing Ilkley with its lodging-houses and 
hydropathics, its crystal springs and health- 
giving moors, we come to Otley, in the 
church of which is a monument to the 
first Lord Fairfax. The ancestral home of 
the Fairfaxes was at Denton, in this parish, 
and although the house has long since been 
destroyed and the family gone, yet the 
fame of them still lingers in the neighbour- 
hood. The first Lord Fairfax who lies in 
Otley church fought in the wars of religion 
in France; and served, it is said, at the siege 
of Rouen by Henry Quatre, to which siege 
our Elizabeth furnished a contingent under 
the Earl of Essex. On his return he seems 
to have brought home with him the courtly 
severity of tone that distinguished the 
Reformed in Normandy. A younger 
brother, Edward by the way, stopped quietly 
at home and translated Tasso into English 
verse, The warrior was created Baron 
Fairfax of Cameron, by King James the First, 
and had at least two sons who fought in 
foreign wars, always against the Pope and 
the Spaniards. The elder, Ferdinando, came 
home safely to succeed to the title. The 
younger fell in the defence of Frankenthal 
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in the lower Palatinate, fighting for the 
cause of the unfortunate Elector and his 
spirited wife Elizabeth Stuart, she who 
preferred a crust as Queen—and actually 
came to want one—to live in plenty as an 
Electress. 

A fine portrait of this young hero hung 
in Denton Hall, and once saved the hall 
itself from destruction in the time of the 
civil wars ; for Prince Rupert, son of the 
Palatine be it remembered, marching to 
the relief of York quartered himself one 
night at Denton Hall, and had already 
given orders that the hall should be sacked 
and burnt as the nest of the malignant 
Fairfaxes, when his attention was struck 
by the life-like portrait. He learnt whom 
it commemorated—the youth who had died 
for the cause of his, Rupert’s, father and 
mother. And then Rupert ordered that 
all in the house should be respected, and 
rode off, he and his horsemen, on their way 
to Marston Moor. 

When the king’s standard was first raised 
at Nottingham, his chief strength was in 
the north, and Yorkshire was mostly in his 
favour, except the clothing districts of the 
West Riding. The Fairfaxes, loyal in senti- 
ment but ofthe true-blue Presbyterian model, 
reluctantly took the side of the Parliament, 
and as the men of most influence in their 
county, were appointed—Ferdinando, the 
father, as general commanding in the north, 
and his son as commander-of-horse. The 
son, Sir Thomas, generally known as Black 
Tom, of swarthy complexion, with black 
moustaches and imperial something after 
the Stuart fashion, but with the plain white 
Cromwellian collar over his gorget and the 
Parliamentary scarf bound about his coat of 
mail—as we see him in prints of the period, 
bareheaded as he fought at Naseby, and on 
his prancing war-horse, while with his staff 
he marshals squadrons in the field—this 
Sir Thomas began the campaign in a very 
unsuccessful way. Indeed, the pair of them 
were very heartily beaten, thrashed, and 
knocked about by the bold and dashing 
Cavaliers, and were utterly crushed, as it 
seemed, at last by Cavendish, Earl of New- 
castle,upon Atherton Moor. The father was 
driven in rout upon Leeds, while the son 
with a handful of men had retired upon 
Bradford, separated from the main body by 
the bulk of the king’s forces, Allseemed lost 
for them—the cause, their own lives; for 
they had been proclaimed as traitors, and 
could expect no other fate. Tokeep the field 
any longer was impossible, and there was 
no garrison to retreat to; for Hull, which 





was nominally held for the Parliament, had 
failed them, the governor, Hotham, having 
made up his mind to declare for the king, 
and warning them away from his gates. 
While Lord Fairfax was turning over 
these things hopelessly in his mind, as he 
lay that night at Leeds surrounded by the 
enemy, a messenger came to him secretly 
from the mayor of Hull, to let him know 
that the townsmen had secured Hotham, 
the governor, and that he, Lord Fairfax, 
would be very readily and gladly received 
there—a turn of things which naturally 
enough seemed to those interested a special 
interposition of Providence on their behalf. 
What had promised to complete their 
ruin had redeemed them from destruction. 
For on the very day of the defeat of 
Atherton Moor, Hotham, who had long 
been balancing between the two parties, 
declared openly for the king and tried to open 
communication with the royal forces. But 
the townsmen, with the help of some sailors 
from the fleet then in the North Sea, took 
possession of the fortifications—the gar- 
rison remaining neutral in the matter—and 
finally secured the governor and his son. 
Meantime, Black Tom at Bradford had 
made up his mind to cut his way to his father 
at Leeds. His wife and daughter were with 
him. There was no home for them now but 
the pad behind a trooper’s saddle, and so 
they rode out of Bradford warily at the 
head of a handful cf horsemen. The 
vedette announced the enemy at hand—a 
troop of horse drawn across the road, There 
was nothing for it but to dash at them, 
Fairfax and one or twomore getting through 
with clash of swords and ringing pistol-shots, 
He reins up; there are no more to follow. 
The child is safe, but his wife—where is 
she? Lost in the melée of dust and glitter- 
ing _ Fairfax rides sorrowfully on to 
eeds, 


Leeds is no place of refuge, father 
and son agree, and away for Hull on the 


instant. Hull is sixty miles distant, with 
hostile garrisons and armed bands inter- 
vening. Black Tom leads the way through 
by-ways, and green lanes, and hidden 
bridle-paths, and with great good fortune 
brings his party in safety to Selby, where 
there is a ferry over the broad Ouse ; and 
they hope soon to have the river between 
them and theenemy. But just by the river 
strand a troop of horse bursts upon them, 
and there is nothing for it but to gallop on 
towards Lincolnshire. A shot from the 
enemy breaks the wrist of Fairfax, but 
on they gallop still among the enemy’s 
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posts, and likely at any moment to be 
overwhelmed. Writes Fairfax himself: 
“J had been twenty hours on horseback 
after I was shot, and as many hours 
before; and as a farther affliction my 
daughter, not above five years old, endured 
all this retreat on horseback, being carried 
before her maid; but nature not being 
able to hold out any longer, she fell into 
frequent swoonings, and in appearance was 
ready to expire her last. Having now 
passed the Trent, and seeing a house not 
far off, I sent her with her maid only 
thither with little hopes of seeing her any 
more alive.” 

But riding on some way farther a vessel 
is espied in the river, which turns out to 
have been sent from Hull for their succour, 
and they all get on board just as the enemy 
appears in force. Soon they are landed in 
Hull, black, tattered, and bloodstained, 
and are received with hearty welcome. 
Next day the girl is brought in safe and 
sound (she is doomed hereafter to live in 
splendid misery as wife of the Duke of 
Buckingham), and after that Madam 
Fairfax herself in her own coach, with a 
trumpet from the enemy and Cavendish 
of Newcastle’s compliments, For Cavendish 
is too much of a gentleman to war upon 
women. And so the adventure ends, 
happily enough for the Fairfaxes, while 
from this moment the fortune of war begins 
to change. 

But that the Fairfaxes are still talked 
of in Yorkshire is due not so much to their 
fame in the civil wars as to a popular belief 
in an enormous estate that is somewhere 
waiting to be claimed by the heirs general 
of the family. Not that the line is extinct. 
There is, or was till very lately, a Lord 
Fairfax in America; but there is just 
enough about the later annals of the 
family to set people wildly speculating. 
The small basis for the popular. belief is 
probably to be found in the purchase by 
Lord Colepeper, a maternal ancestor of 
the later Fairfaxes, who was governor 
of Virginia in 1680, of the proprietary 
right over five million two hundred 
thousand acres of land in Virginia, if 
not for an old shoe at least for some 
equally trifling consideration. In addition 
to this there was a private estate of three 
hundred thousand acres afterwards sold by 
the heirs. But, sad to say, the former grant 
was declared void by the American revolu- 
tionary government, and the five million 
acres are not likely to benefit anybody 
connected with the Fairfax family. 





THE NEW MRS. WILDE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER II. 


Miss MINNIE WATSON raved and rent 
her hair, and did a number of other futile 
things when the happy pair went in to her 
presence together, and her brother-in-law 
made the announcement to her that he 
meant to take Miss Dunstan to wife. She 
poured out fierce denunciations against 
their “indecent haste” in thinking of 
wedding before the legitimate twelve 
months of mourning for his first wife— 
the mother of his children—had expired. 
And she frightened Ella a little by saying : 

“And if you're fool enough to think 
Miss Dunstan is marrying you for love, 
you are a poor deluded idiot, George 
Wilde. I happen to know a little about a 
poor young lieutenant in the navy called 
Dering, who couldn’t afford to marry a 
pretty, penniless young lady on his pay, 
but who did afford to make love to her. 
You see, Miss Dunstan, your secret is not 
such a secret as you thought.” 

Ella turned her flushed indignant face 
towards her new lover. 

‘Am I to account to you for every one 
of my former acquaintances, Mr. Wilde ? 
I will tell you at once that there was a 
time when, if I could have had my way, 
I would have married Mr. Dering, whether 
he could have afforded to marry on his pay 
or not. But that time was past—I had 
grown more prudent before I ever saw 
you.” 

“We will never refer to the subject 
again, my darling,” he said rapturously, 
and again baffled Miss Watson metaphori- 
cally rent her hair, and gnashed her teeth. 

Miss Dunstan went home with all due 
propriety to her father’s house in London, 
from whence she was married just a month 
after that stroll between the laurel hedges. 
Aunt Minnie meanwhile stayed on at 
Glenthorne, poisoning the children’s minds 
against the new Mrs. Wilde as much 
lay in her power. 

The day before Ella’s marriage, her 
mother, a soundly sensible woman, without 
a particle of romance in her nature, said to 
her daughter : 

“Ralph Dering came to see us last 
Tuesday, Ella. I’ve forgotten to tell 
you before, but I know how glad you'll 
be to hear of his luck; he has got the 
secretaryship to some club, I forget which 
now, but it’s worth quite seven hundred a 
year to him, he told us.” 

Ella’s face paled, and she felt her lips 
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trembling ; but Mrs, Dunstan was down on 
her knees packing a travelling-trunk, and 
the expression of her daughter’s face passed 
unnoticed. 

“ Did he know—did you tell him I was 
at home?” she asked, steadying her voice 
by a great effort. 

“T did, and that you were to be married 
to-morrow. He didn’t offer very warm con- 
gratulations, I thought, but he never was 
one to say much.” 

“‘ Perhaps he remembered the time when 
I wanted to marry him, though you seem 
to have forgotten it, mother,” Ella said 
bitterly. 

“No, my dear, I haven’t; but that 
would have been a most imprudent match 
at the time. And even now you can’t 
compare his seven hundred a year with 
Mr. Wilde’s seven thousand. Oh no, no; 
we've nothing to regret, and everything to 
be thankful for.” 

**T know that, of course.” 

“Now you'll find all your laces and 
collars and little things in this top com- 
partment,” Mrs. Dunstan said, rising from 
her knees. ‘ Why, Ella, crying !” 

‘Mother, I hope—I pray I may never 
see or hear of Ralph Dering again.” 

“Well, you’re not likely to, he being 
in London, and you in Cornwall,” Mrs. 
Dunstan said reassuringly. But Ella did 
not seem to derive much comfort from the 
remark, 

The next day they were married, and 
Ella learnt that her husband had settled 
four hundred a year on her absolutely and 
unconditionally, ‘to do what she liked with, 
and to leave to whom she pleased.” 

“The new Mrs. Wilde has a good time 
of it,” everyone says when they go back to 
their beautiful Cornish home, and it is 
seen that he surrounds his wife with every 
luxury that wealth and taste can procure. 
Her set of sables, her carriage-horses, her 
pair of ponies, her jewellery, her Parisian 
dresses, are quite the topics of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is true that the friends of 
the first wife hold aloof from her, but this 
does not disturb the new Mrs. Wilde at 
all. She does not care to be constantly 
mixing with the people who knew her 
when she was a governess. They always 
seem to be taking it for granted that she 
must think herself surprisingly fortunate, 
and on the whole she “prefers know- 
ing only the county people,” she tells her 
husband. 

Gradually a great change comes over 
him. He gives up his life-long habits of 





reserve, seclusion, and study, and becomes 
the shadow of his gay and pretty wife, and 
she is rarely at rest. 

She takes no pleasure in her beautiful 
house and gardens, unless strangers are 
with them to admire, and perhaps envy her 
the possession of these things. All her 
former occupations pall upon her, and 
unless there is some excitement going on, 
she finds Glenthorne a deadly hole, she 
frankly avows. There is a little estrange- 
ment now between her and the children, 
by whom she was once so well liked. As 
their governess she was perfect, but the 
big girls, who are rapidly growing into 
womanhood, cannot forget their own 
mother, and do not like to see the way in 
which the girl whom their own mother 
trusted queens it in her place. 

But her husband becomes more infatuated 
with her daily, more subservient to her 
lightest whim and caprice, more lavish of 
rich gifts, more eager to win love from her 
in return. 

So things go on for three or four years. 

Violet is a girl of nineteen now, very 
pretty and very attractive, for it is well 
known that Mr. Wilde’s daughters will all 
be well portioned. 

By this time, Glenthorne, among other 
things, has palled on Mrs. Wilde. 

The everlasting rain depresses her, 
she says, and the biting winds blow her 
out of her mind, Besides, for Violet’s 
sake, it is their duty to see more of the 
world than can be seen away down in 
Cornwall. 

Ever ready to oblige her, Mr. Wilde 
takes a house in London for the season, 
and as all her Cornish county set are in 
town, Mrs. Wilde and her step-daughter 
are well launched. 

One day she meets her old friend Mr. 
Dering again, and the avidity with which 
he follows up this chance rencontre flatters 
her. Ah, she holds sway over his soul 
still, though she did jilt him, and she talks 
about it very prettily and properly to her 
husband, telling him that “ it will be well 
not to invite Ralph Dering to their 
house.” 

But Mr. Wilde only laughs, and assures 
her that he can trust her, and Mr. Dering 
too. 

In the middle of the season a shock of 
such an unexpected nature befalls them, 
that Mrs. Wilde cannot for a time deter- 
mine whether she is most grieved or 
relieved. Mr. Wilde dies suddenly, and 
then it gets known that the grave quiet 
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man had known for many years that he 
held his life, so to say, in his own hand, 
and that any unwonted excitement or 
agitation would be fatal tohim. Since his 
second marriage—his children remember 
this bitterly now—he has relaxed this 
strict guard over himself, and has allowed 
himself to be swept hither and thither in 
search of perpetual excitement by his 
pleasure-loving young wife. 

It soon transpires that Mrs, Wilde is a 
well-dowered widow. The three daughters 
have fair fortunes, but, to their grievous 
disappointment, beautiful Glenthorne, the 
home where they were born, and where 
their mother died, is left to the widow. 

And she glories in the possession of it, 
and longs for the hour to come which will 
see Ralph Dering reigning there as master. 

That he was devoted to her still she 
never for a moment doubted. Why else 
had he followed up that chance meeting in 
town last season so assiduously? She had 
never given him look or word of encou- 
ragement, to her honour be it said, and 
still he had made himself her shadow. 
Sometimes she had feared that Violet 
would suspect that he was an old lover on 
the track again, but Violet had never 
seemed to suspect anything. 

Some business which could have ad- 
justed itself equally well at Glenthorne took 
the widow up to town early in the spring, 
and a friendly little note, apprising him of 


the fact, brought Ralph Dering to call upon 


her at her father’s house immediately after- 
wards. 

He, the young impulsive lover of her 
youth, had changed now into a fine, steady, 
strong-purposed man, for whom she found 
herself conceiving a great respect, in addi- 
tion to the love which she had always 
borne him. It was a glorious thing, she 
thought, that now love and expediency 
could go hand in hand. All the goodness 
and unselfishness of her earlier days seemed 
to be springing forth into new life, as she 
pictured the existence that was before her, 
with Ralph Dering for her husband. 

She was so possessed by this idea that it 
hurt and disappointed her that he did not 
propose himself to become her husband at 
once. Instead of this he was only very 
frankly friendly, not lover-like at all. 

“Ah,” she thought when he took his 
departure, “he’s afraid of the opinion of 
the world ; he fears people will say that 
he’s a fortune-hunter ; but I know him too 
well to care what the world says.” 

Still this diffidence of his continuing she 





grew tired of it, and sought to show him 
how groundless were his fears, by inviting 
him to come on a visit to her at Glen- 
thorne. 

Her heart bounded when she saw how 
he rejoiced in receiving the invitation, and 
with what eagerness he accepted it. 

“ Are your step-daughters at home?” he 
asked with some interest, and she laughed 
as she thought his question arose from 
some doubt he had as to the propriety of 
visiting her alone. 

“Yes, they're all at Glenthorne at 
present ; I suppose they'll all be taking 
wing soon,” she answered. 

“Have you any reason to think there is 
any probability of Miss—of either of the 
Miss Wildes becoming engaged, or marry- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Well, yes, to tell the truth, I have; 
but I am not at liberty to say anything 
about it, even to you yet; when you come 
down to Glenthorne you will be able to 
aid me with your judgment, for by that 
time, I suppose, the affair will have pro- 
gressed, and I shall have to offer an 
opinion.” 

“Tt must be one of the two younger 
girls,” Mr. Dering thought. But still he 
wished his old friend Ella had been less 
romantically mysterious about it. 

The fact was Ella’s former lover had grown 
to look upon her merely as an “ old friend.” 
All the love within him now was given to 
—all the hopes within him were centred 
upon—her beautiful step-daughter Violet. 

It was hard upon the widow that she 
had not even a suspicion of this fatal 
change of sentiment towards herself. She 
was so fair a woman now, so far more 
interesting and companionable a woman 
than she had been in her girlhood, that 
it naturally never entered into her head to 
even so much as fear that the man who 
had loved her then did not love her even 
better now. So though his procrastination 
(which she put down as adoring humility) 
pained her not a little, she had a firm 
conviction that when he came to Glenthorne 
the old order of things between them would 
speedily re-assert itself. 


Back at Glenthorne before he came, it 
was borne in upon the woman who was 
hungering for a revival of the old romance, 
that her grown-up step-daughters would be 
more or less in the way. Especially Violet, 
for Violet, more from habit than sympathy, 
was her almost constant companion. The 
other two girls relied on one another more, 
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and could be disposed of and got out of 
the way without any wrench of custom. 

But Violet would take it for granted 
that she was to accompany Mrs. Wilde in 
all her drives, and rides, and walks as 
usual. 

Therefore she resolved to get rid of 
Violet. 

There was very little difficulty about 
this. Every house in the neighbourhood 
was open to the rich and pretty Miss 
Wilde, especially the houses in which 
dwelt marriageable sons. To one of these 
Mrs. Wilde betook herself one day, taking 
with her as a propitiatory offering a basket 
of hot-house flowers of a rare kind, which 
she knew did not grow in her neighbour’s 
hot-houses, and another basketful of the 
specially fine-flavoured trout which came 
out of the Glenthorne lake. 

The neighbour to whom these offerings 
were made was the Hon. Mrs. Adean, of 
Hill House, the happy and proud mother 
of two sons, the elder of whom had in- 
herited a fine property from his late father, 
and the younger of whom tried to live 
like his brother on the pay of captain in a 
line regiment and a slender allowance 
from his mother. 

It was not her fault, poor woman, that 
this allowance was slender. With all her 
heart she would have increased it, but to 
do so would have crippled her without 
materially benefiting Captain Adean. Hill 
House had to be “kept up” in a certain 
style, for it was the Adean dower-house, 
and the wife of the present head of the 
house was impressive on the subject of its 
being his mother’s duty to keep the place 
in good order. 

“* Because, you know, I may have to go 
there one day,” she would remark re- 
signedly. 

Gifts of rare flowers, fish, and fruit were 
very welcome to Mrs, Adean at all times. 
But they were doubly so now, for Captain 
Adean was at home, and her table had to 
be unusually well set forth. 

The mother’s heart throbbed with joy 
when the step-mother asked if “‘dear Mrs. 
Adean would mind having Violet for a few 
days? Poor dear Violet is looking pale, 
and the Glenthorne air is so enervating. 
I quite felt the difference myself as I drove 
up here; the air of Hill House is so bracing 
it would do her all the good in the world, 
poor darling, But you mustn’t let her 
know I’ve asked you; it might alarm her 
if she knew I was anxious about her.” 

Mrs. Adean would be circumspection 





itself. She would write and invite Violet 
that very day. How her heart beat with 
joy, poor old lady, at the thought of locat- 
ing one of the Wilde co-heiresses in the 
house with the beloved son whose wants 
her own resources were so utterly unable 
to supply. 

“ Fred being at home it won’t be so dull 
for her as if I were alone,” she said hesi- 
tatingly, for she feared how the step- 
mother might receive the intelligence of 
Captain Adean’s presence. But Mrs. Wilde 
had known of the fact, and had been de- 
lighted thereat, calculating that it gave her 
an additional chance of keeping Violet out 
of the way of Mr. Dering and herself. 

Violet went willingly enough. All places 
were alike to her now, and had been 
alike to her since the day Ralph Dering 
had whispered words of love to her 
last summer, or rather since the day when 
she began to doubt that he would ever 
follow those words up. 

Old Mrs. Adean had known her mother, 
too, and Violet loved her mother’s memory 
still. And Fred Adean was a capital man 
to ride with, because he never tried to 
hinder her from going at anything. 

So in absoiute ignorance that the man 
for whom she was pining was even now on 
his way to Glenthorne, Violet went con- 
tentedly to Hill House. 

Mr. Dering arrived, and the look of 
blank disappointment which spread itself 
over his face when his hostess told him 
that her eldest step-daughter was from 
home on a visit, revealed the truth to her. 
It was Violet he had come to see, Violet 
whom he had grown to love. 

This to be the end of it all! That she, 
Ella, should have sacrificed herself for 
money, and then been ready to bestow the 
price of the sacrifice and herself upon this 
renegade lover, while he had basely fallen 
in love with Violet! With Violet, who was 
nowat Hill House flirting with young Adean! 
This last reflection calmed the widow. If 
young Adean and Violet could be taken red- 
handed in the crime of flirting, Mr. Dering 
might see the error of his ways, and come 
to the conviction that after all “ old things 
were best.” 

She was a charming hostess, and the 
presence of the two younger girls did not 
hamper her at all. Indeed, when after 
dinner they had played their regulation 
pieces and sung their regulation songs, 
they were only too glad to get them- 
selves away to thei: own room, when they 
amused themselves by laughing at ‘“ Mrs. 
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Wilde for flirting with a man who had 
flirted with Violet last summer!” For 
they had heard a word or two from their 
sister, and not knowing that there had 
been anything serious in the affair, they 
were inclined to regard it merely as an 
additionally ridiculous feature in Mrs. 
Wilde’s present absurd case. 

Before Mrs. Wilde said good-night to 
her guest she had “treated him quite like 
a friend,” and given him to understand 
that she hoped her “dear Violet was going 
to be very, very happy.” 

“T am not justified in saying more at 
present, but you'll see them in a day or 
two, and then, if things are as I think, 
you will feel with me that Violet has 
chosen wisely. Good-night. I do hope 
you will sleep well this first night that you 
spend at my own dear Glenthorne.” 

“So Violet was a little humbug, too,” 
he said to himself disconsolately as he 
tumbled about on his spring mattress and 
down pillows. “ Violet a humbug! and 
the child hasn’t been tempted to turn from 
me for riches as the other one was. After 
all, I’ve been hard on poor Ella I begin to 
think. She has a noble nature, and will 
feel for me when I tell her how her step- 
daughter has deceived me.” 

Being only a man, he really thought 
that Ella had blotted out the old romance 
as completely as he had himself. But the 
memory of these things gets imprinted so 
indelibly on a woman’s heart that even 
brutality, as many a brute can testify, can’t 
“blot it out.” 

The distempered musings of the night 
did not leave him very “fit” for the 
breakfast-table. But he was astounded at 
himself when he found how fast his spirits 
and interest in things generally were 
reviving during the meal. Ella, in a black 
Indian muslin wrapper, cascaded with 
white lace, looked very charming. And 
Glenthorne by daylight was a very lovely 
place, And the two young girls, Violet’s 
Sisters, were very bright elements at 
the breakfast-table. Altogether, he could 
not be quite so doleful as he had been 
during the long, dark hours of the 
night. ; 

“T give an hour to my housekeeper after 
breakfast, and after that I never permit 
myself to be bothered with a domestic 
detail for the remainder of the day,” Mrs. 
Wilde said to him presently ; and as he 
looked at her in her smiling pretty pros- 
perity he could not but remember the girl 
he had wooed and won and parted from 





from prudential considerations in the dreary 
old London parsonage. 

* And at the end of that hour?” he 
asked, 

“ At the end of that hour I shall look 
at my letters, answer such as must be 
answered, and then do my best to amuse 
my guest.” 

“Your guest requires no better diver- 
sion than to be permitted to humbly 
follow in the wake of his hostess, whither- 
soever her will may take her. Yes, he 
does ; he asks that she will listen to a little 
story he has to tell.” 

“To any story, long or short, if only 
you're the teller of it,” she said, with her 
heart playing “ Pit-a-pat” faster than any 
experienced nurserymaid could have played 
the game. 

And the thought of this story that was 
to be told to her presently rendered her 
more than usually patient with the house- 
keeper’s rather prolix details. 

Something interfered with the lucid 
telling of the story that day. He faltered 
away from and was apparently a little 
afraid of his subject, and she, feeling that 
she had plenty of time and that the oppor- 
tunities were all on her side, played him 
skilfully and set him quite at ease. 

So much at ease, indeed, that Violet’s 
perfidy, as he considered it, ceased to be 
quite so hateful in his eyes as it had been 
when the possibility of it was first presented 
to his vision. 

Several days passed in this fashion, the 
step-mother wooing and winning him 
almost against her own will and his. She 
would far rather have been the sought 
than the seeker, but ‘Fate seemed too 
strong for her,” she told herself. In other 
words, she was too impatient to have things 
settled according to her own wishes. 


CHAPTER III, 


A NOTE about this period passed from 
the second Miss Wilde to her elder sister 
at Hill House. One of the paragraphs in 
it was as follows : 

“ There’s a Mr. Dering staying here, the 
one you liked in London last year; if I 
were you I’d just show him I could forget 
him as easily as he does you; he’s always 
running after our step-mamma, and she’s 
always flinging her ‘lonely lot’ and our 
Glenthorne at his head. Why did we 
ever think her a darling and prefer her to 
Aunt Minnie, and persuade papa to keep 
her? Anyway, Aunt Minnie wouldn't 
have done us out of Glenthorne, or you 
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out of Mr. Dering. Captain Adean is 
ever so much nicer than Mr. Dering. You 
may tell him I say so if you like.— 
Your loving sister, ETHEL WILDE.” 

“T think I should like to ride over to 
Glenthorne to-day,” Violet said meekly, 
when a ride was proposed to her that 
morning after the receipt of her sister’s 
note, by Captain Adean. But fate, in the 
person of Aunt Minnie Watson, prevented 
them from going in the direction which 
might have led Violet to happiness. 

Aunt Minnie, a confirmed and avowed 
spinster now, had taken up her residence 
for several years in a comfortable little 
house of the square and weather-tight 
order in the high-street of a little market 
town within a convenient distance of 
Glenthorne. From this vantage ground 
she had kept a strict watch on the goings- 
on in poor George’s house, while poor 
George lived. Now that he was dead, 
ingress to Glenthorne was made more 
difficult to her by the unconcealed air 
of hostility which Mrs. Wilde adopted 
towards her former rival and oppressor. 
Nevertheless, few things transpired in the 
family with which Aunt Minnie was not 
acquainted sooner or later. 

Disagreeable and narrow-minded as she 
undoubtedly was, the girls had a certain 
amount of natural affection for her, and, as 
she always made them warmly welcome to 
her cosy little house, they visited her pretty 
frequently, and generally found themselves 
led on to narrate in detail everything they 
could think of relative to their step- 
mother. 

But Miss Minnie Watson was too old a 
diplomatist to rely solely on one source of 
information relative to the enemy’s tactics. 
Her own familiar maid and the upper- 
housemaid at Glenthorne were on terms of 
touching intimacy, and the upper-house- 
maid had visited her friend on the evening 
previous to the day on which Violet pro- 
posed to ride over to Glenthorne. 

The road from Hill House to Glenthorne 
ran through the little town in which Miss 
Minnie Watson lived, and according to her 
usual custom Miss Watson was sitting at 
her bow window watching what was going 
on in the quiet little street, when she 
= her niece and Captain Adean riding 

y: é' 

To signal Violet in was but natural, and 
the pair of young people got off their 
horses, gave them in charge to a butcher's 
boy, and walked into Aunt Minnie’s house 
just as Mrs. Wilde and Mr. Dering drove 





into the high-street from the Glenthorne 
side, and stopped at the principal grocer’s, 

“There go Violet and her lover, you 
see,” Mrs. Wilde said carelessly, pointing 
the pair out to Ralph Dering. But though 
she spoke carelessly, she was keenly on the 
alert to detect the slightest sign of emotion 
in the man whom she was stabbing. 

“Ah, indeed! a fine-looking fellow,” 
he said with an overdone indifference that 
told his story plainly. And Mrs. Wilde 
hated her step-daughter as she had never 
thought it possible she could hate anyone, 
and vowed that never—no, never !—would 
she give Ralph Dering and Violet an op- 
portunity of coming to an explanation. 

** He shall be bound to me, married to 
me, before I let them meet,” the jealous 
fury thought. And she resolved to prolong 
her drive so that day, that if Violet went 
to Glenthorne she should have no chance of 
seeing him. 

“‘T suppose she is going in to introduce 
her fiancé, and announce her engagement 
to the aunt,” she went on, and then she 
gave Mr. Dering an amusing picture of 
Miss Minnie Watson’s peculiarities and 
malicious proclivities. 

‘‘Wouldn’t Miss Wilde announce it to 
you first ?” he asked. 

“To me? To the hated step-mother ? 
Oh no; perhaps when all the county knows 
it she will condescend to mention it to me. 
It’s a terrible thing, Ralph, to be hated for 
no fault of one’s own. My offence is that 
I became Mr. Wilde’s wife in order that I 
might stay with the children, who really 
loved me then, and who he declared had 
no other friend but me. That is the real 
story of my marriage, Ralph. It was not 
from ambitious motives, or because of any 
greedy desire for money, as some people 
may have been hard and cruelly unjust 
enough to suppose, that I married Mr. 
Wilde. I did it because—because I knew 
there could be no happiness for me, so—oh, 
Ralph, forgive me—I seemed false because 
I thought it my duty to do all the good I 
could in the world, though—though no joy, 
no peace, could ever come to me through 
doing it.” 

It was a challenge, and he knew it to be 
such, But it sounded like a pathetic 
appeal, and men are apt to be taken in by 
mere sound when a woman strikes the 
notes. 

“T never blamed you,” he said hastily. 
‘“*T was cut to the heart when I heard that 
you had forgotten everything, and were 
going to be married to that man, but I 
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never blamed you. I knew you were 
hard pressed.” 

‘How hard pressed you will never 
know. Before I left home to come to 
Glenthorne I broke my heart over your 
broken promise to come and see me. Do 
you remember that day when I waited for 
you one whole afternoon in one of the 
rooms in Burlington House, and you waited 
for me in another? And when I confessed 
|| to my mother that I had been trying to see 
you, and you had failed to keep the tryst, 
she told me you were playing fast and 
loose with me, were fooling me, were not 
in earnest, and I grew mad.” 

“T called at your house day after day, 
and was refused admission, when I knew 
you were all at home.” 

“ Oh, Ralph—Ralph ! And I never knew 
it. For my sake, they told me afterwards, 
they kept me in ignorance of your having 
tried to see me; but now we are together 
again, and we are friends, are we not ?” 

Again that air of mingled challenge and 
appeal. 

“Friends! I don’t think that I can be 
contented that we should remain merely 
friends, Ella.” 

She occupied herself greatly with the 
management of her ponies. This was the 
first direct attempt at love-making which he 
— made, and it was very pleasant to 

er. 

“False kindness to you parted us in cur 
youth,” he went on, “and now time has 
worked the inevitable change in us both. 
You and I can never again feel the old love, 
or the old rapturous hope that our love 
may be gratified, but we are affectionately 
disposed towards one another, and now 
that we each know that we were parted by 
prudence, and not by the wish or will of 
either of us, we can meet on safe, well- 
assured ground. As truly and honestly as 
in the old days, I can say to you: ‘I will 
try to make you a happy woman if you 
will be my wife.’” 

It was not very ardent wooing. But she 
yielded to it, for as fervently as in the old 
days of which he spoke so practically did 
she love this man now. 

“No other love has made my heart 
speak since that day when we missed each 
other at Burlington House. Ralph, can 
you say the same ?” 

“ No, I can’t, dear ; I have loved another 
woman—child rather—better than I ever 
thought it was in me to love after I lost 
you; but she is——_” 

He paused, and she asked eagerly: 


— ee 





“ What is she—dead ?” 

“So dead to me that you need neve 
suffer a jealous pang on her account.” 

‘‘ Did she know you loved her?” 

“She could hardly fail todo that. When 
a man’s whole being is permeated with love 
for a woman she rarely fails to detect it.” 

“From this day you mustn’t indulge in 
retrospective repinings, Ralph,” she said, 
and he felt that if he ever let her suspect 
that he was doing so there would not be 
very much happiness for him in his married 
life. 

One fervent hope filled his breast, and 
that was that Violet would be married and 
away from their borders before he came 
down to Glenthorne as its master. But at 
the same time he knew that Ella would 
brook no long delay. 

Meantime, as this pair drove leisurely 
along the lanes, settling their future, their 
current conduct was being sharply reviewed 
in Miss Minnie Watson’s drawing-room. 

“Well, Violet, these are nice goings-on 
that I hear of over at Glenthorne ; I can’t 
move without hearing of the way that 
dreadful person, who cajoled your poor 
father into marrying her and robbing his 
children, is behaving with that man who 
is staying there.” 

Violet’s face turned scarlet as she lis- 
tened, and her heart ached horribly. ‘* That 
man,” who was spoken of with such scath- 
ing scorn in connection with herstep-mother, 
was as dear to her as she was to him; but 
he did not know it, and she was losing 
him. 

“The rich, pretty widow was sure to 
marry again,” Captain Adean said ; “ seems 
to me, doesn’t much matter who the fellow 
is, you know.” 

“No human being can say anything 
against Mr. Dering,” poor Violet muttered. 

“Except that he’s a fortune-hunter, 
and that his conduct in persuading that 
poor weak fool to marry him so soon after 
your poor father’s death is indecent and 
ungentlemanly,” Miss Watson said angrily. 
“ A nice home it will be for you poor girls 
when he’s her husband, and master at 
Glenthorne.” Violet shuddered and turned 
pale, and felt, oh, how sick! ‘“ The ser- 
vants say he is more consulted and deferred 
to already than ever your poor father was. 
It’s ‘Ask Mr. Dering what time he will 
have the horses round,’ and ‘Ask Mr. 
Dering-which horses he will have in the 
carriage to-day.’ And the architect has 
to consult him about the plans for the new 
conservatory ; and altogether, he’s quite 
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monarch of all he surveys already at Glen- 
thorne.” 

Violet heard all this and believed it. So 
when they mounted their horses again she 
proposed to Captain Adean that, instead 
of going to Glenthorne as they had in- 
tended, they should go for a ride in another 
direction. 

By-and-by, while riding through a rather 
narrow lane, they heard the quick patter of 
ponies’ feet, and the noise of wheels, and, 
looking up, Captain Adean exclaimed : 

“By Jove! here come the happy pair.” 

It was impossible to turn back, it was 
inevitable they should meet. For a 
moment Violet felt herself swerve in her 
saddle. Then she nerved herself to bear 
the cruel pain that was to be inflicted upon 
her. 

Mrs. Wilde pulled up her ponies, bow- 
ing and smiling, and looking charmingly 
pretty and brilliantly happy. 

“So glad to meet you, Violet. How 
bonnie you're looking! You remember 
Mr. Dering? Captain Adean—Mr., Dering. 
We have some news for you, Violet, and 
both of us would rather you heard it 
from us first. We have made up our minds 
that we can’t get on without one another 
any longer, and, really, it’s quite a romance, 
—isn’t it, Ralph !—for we were lovers be- 
fore ever I came to Glenthorne. I'll tell 
you all about it soon, Violet. Good-bye; 
take care of her, Captain Adean,” and the 
vivacious widow drove on, beaming, laugh- 
ing, and apparently quite oblivious of the 
desolation that visibly overspread the faces 
of both Violet and Ralph Dering. 

“The widow in the first flush of excite- 
ment about her new venture, is rather of 
the bold-faced jig order,” Captain Adean 
said coldly. ‘‘ Violet, Glenthorne will be 
no home for you; will you come to me? 
Will you trust me, and let me ‘ take care of 
you,’ as that woman said? Will you be 
my wife, dear?” 

She shook her head, and began to cry 
with a bitterness that wrung his kind 
heart. 

“No, Captain Adean ; last summer my 
heart was asked for in every way but in 
open words, I gave it entirely, and now 
the man who took it is going to marry my 
step-mother. You are right; Glenthorne 
is no home for me, but neither can I be 
any man’s wife, for I shall always care for 
him, and always feel that he has been 
unfairly turned from me.” 

So the scheme of uniting Violet to Cap- 
tain Adean broke down, and Violet went 











to stay with her aunt, Miss Minnie 
Watson. 

The widow was married very soon to 
Mr. Dering at the parish church. He had 
travelled down by the night train, and 
knew nothing of the arrangements for the 
wedding. He was fairly contented and 
happy, and tried his hardest to make his 
mind dwell on all that was best in Ella’s 
character. 

“For one thing, she’s frank and truth- 
ful as the day,” he told himself ; “I could 
never get on with a woman who could try 
to deceive me, even about trifies.” 

On their way home from church, he 
said : 

“Your eldest step-daughter is, I suppose, 
married by this time?” 

“No, she’s not; you've never asked 
anything about her in your letters, so I 
forgot to tell you. It seems she never was 
engaged to Captain Adean. Silly girl! she 
might have been if she had liked, but she 
refused him; and so now she’s gone abroad 
with her aunt to look for some place in 
which she can make a home for herself and 
her sisters. They’re mad to lead a Con- 
tinental life, and Violet vows that she will 
never come back to England.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” he thought 
fervently. But from this moment he ceased 
to congratulate himself on his wife’s frank- 
ness and veracity. 





SOME OLD ARAB YARNS. 

THE library of the Mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople possesses an 
Arab manuscript dating from the tenth 
century, entitled Adja’ib al-Hind, or the 
Wonders of India. This curious literary 
relic has quite recently been translated 
into French by M. Marcel Devic, who has 
added a large quantity of explanatory 
notes characterised by erudition rather 
than by decency or good taste. With that, 
however, we need not concern ourselves, 
our object being simply to enable our 
readers to form some idea of the extra- 
ordinary fictions which were accepted as 
truth by the credulity of Arabian mariners. 
Let us begin with natural history. 

We are told by Mardouia, son of 
Zeriikht, that one day, as he was sailing in 
the Eastern seas, his ship passed between 
two sharp points rising high above the 
surface, which appeared to him like moun- 
tains. Suddenly they were drawn down 
into the depths, and then he perceived 
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that they were the claws of a crab. This 
story is trumped by a statement made by 
Ismail, son of Ibrahim, son of Mard4s, who 
relates how he was anxious to run his 
vessel into shallow water on the coast of 
Sumatra to make some necessary repairs. 
Having let go his main anchor, he was 
surprised to find that the ship scudded on 
as swiftly as before. Accordingly, he 
desired the diver to slide down the cable 
and see what was the matter. The diver 
looked down and beheld a huge crab play- 
ing with the anchor, and dragging the 
vessel about as in sport. Pelting the 
monster with stones and uttering loud out- 
cries, the crew at length drove it away, 
and anchored in a securer spot. In the 
Indian Ocean whales also grow to an 
enormous size. A fine specimen was driven 
ashore near the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf, which measured over two hundred 
ells in length, and fifty ells in thickness or 
height. The Emir Ahmed, son of Helal, 
rode into its jaws and passed out at 
the other end in view of a concourse of 
spectators. On the coast of Yemen might 
be seen the skeleton of a whale’s head so 
large that a man could walk in at one eye 
and walk out at the other without once 
lowering his head. 

A singular fishis described as frequenting 
the salt-water creeks of the Island of 
Serendeb or Ceylon. Its head, hands, and 
feet are human in appearance, but it is 
excellent eating, and superior to any other 
fish caught in those seas. 

In the way of serpents, a skipper named 
Abou Mohammed, son of El Hassan, son of 
Amr, had a strange experience, the authen- 
ticity of which was vouched for by Ismail, 
son of Ibrahim, already cited. Running 
into a creek for shelter during a violent 
gale, he observed on the following morning 
a gigantic serpent, fearful to behold, plunge 
into the water, traverse the creek, climb 
the opposite bank, and glide away with 
startling rapidity. Towards nightfall it 
returned, but its movements were then 
slow and heavy. The same thing happened 
for five consecutive days. On the sixth 
the skipper bade some of his men follow 
the reptile and mark whither it went. On 
their return they reported that the snake 
repaired to a marshy ground completely 
covered with ivory tusks voided by that 
devourer of elephants. For several suc- 
cessive days the crew were employed in 
filling up the ship with ivory, throwing 
overboard their less valuable cargo. 
Almost incredible was the value of the 





tusks they collected during their twenty 
days’ detention. Another celebrated 
mariner, named Djafar,son of Rashid, spoke 
of a serpent that entered a bay on the 
Malabar Coast and swallowed a crocodile. 
The governor of the place forthwith de- 
spatched a body of troops to seize the 
monster. It took three thousand men to 
master it and fasten a rope round its neck. 
It was sixty feet in length, and weighed 
some thousands of pounds. 

In India, it seems, there are three 
thousand one hundred and twenty species 
of snakes, the worst of all infesting the 
district of Taka. When the wind blows 
from that country, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
and men perish for a distance of three 
parasangs, so that the land is uninhabited 
until the wind sets in from the sea. The 
most alarming kind of sea-serpent is called 
“tannin.” In mid-winter, when clouds 
skim along the surface of the deep, the 
tannin issues from the ocean and enters the 
cloud, still warm with the vapours from the 
tepid waves. As the caloric evaporates, the 
tannin is, so to speak, imprisoned in the 
cloud, which is borne aloft by the winds. 
In this manner it travels from one horizon 
to the other until, the cloud attenuating, it 
falls down on the land or on the water. 
In the former case, being hungry, it devours 
camels, horses, cows, and sheep, nor does it 
withdraw so long as anything remains to 
gratify its insatiable maw. Mariners, 
travellers, merchants, and ship-captains 
assured the anonymous compiler that they 
had more than once distinguished the 
tannin passing over their heads, black, with 
its body lengthened out and its tail hanging 
down. As soonas it felt the cool freshness 
of the air it would pull itself together and 
hide in the cloud. Modern sceptics have 
witnessed a similar phenomenon, but, 
instead of calling it a tannin, they give it 
the name of Waterspout. 

In some of the Malay Islands there is a 
bird, known as the “ semendel,” which pos- 
sesses a quality generally believed to be 
the exclusive appanage of the salamander. 
The plumage is bright and varied, red, 
white, green, and blue being harmoniously 
blended together. Fire has no effect upon 
it, and it can dispense for a long time with 
any other food than earth. While hatch- 
ing its eggs it never touches a drop of 
liquid. As soon as the callow brood come 
forth they are left to themselves for a while, 
but flies and winged insects hover close 
around and supply their commissariat. As 
soon as their feathers have grown and they 
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are able to hop about, the parent birds 
become affectionate. There are birds in 
India of such vast proportions that it is no 
uncommon thing for a quill to contain as 
much water as an Indian mussuk, made out 
of the entire skin of a sheep. One veracious 
mariner averred that he had once seen a 
quill which would hold twenty-five of such 
measures. Another voyager, after floating 
about for ten days on a fragment of 
wood, drifted on to an island rich in 
fruit-trees. Growing weary of solitude, he 
set out to walk until he came to human 
habitations, After wandering for some 
days through a well-cultivated district, he 
came upon a hut, and beside it an empty 
reservoir. Entering the hut he fell asleep, 
and slept until a man approached driving 
two oxen, bearing twelve mussuks of 
water, which were emptied into the tank. 
The traveller roused himself and went out 
to drink of the water. He then examined 
the reservoir, the walls of which were 
smooth and polished as a sword-blade. In 
answer to his enquiry, the man with the 
oxen informed him that it was simply a 
bird’s quill, and added that there were 
many birds about, which had much longer 
feathers. 

For transport purposes these big birds 
were particularly useful. That renowned 
voyager, Ahmed, son of Ali, son of Mounir, 
used to relate, on the authority of a most 
respectable personage, a native of India, 
how seven men in succession were thus 
borne through the air to the mainland 
from a small island not far from Ceylon. 
They were the survivors of the crew of a 
shipwrecked vessel, and were pining 
away in hopeless exile, when they took 
notice of an enormous bird which, after 
grazing on the islet all day, would fly away 
towards sunset, whither they knew not. 
They agreed, therefore, that they would 
run every risk rather than continue to 
languish in misery. One of them accord- 
ingly concealed himself among the bushes, 
and, as the light began to wane, crawled 
stealthily towards the bird, and contrived 
to fasten himself to its legs by means of 
fibrous bark. The bird flew away, and 
carried him aloft. The man held on in 
desperation, while the bird crossed an arm 
of the sea, and alighted upon a mountain 
as the sun went down. Loosening his 
bonds, the man sank to the ground, worn 
out with fright and exhaustion. Where 
he fell, there he lay all that night. On 
the morrow he rose with the dawn, and, 
looking about him, discovered a shepherd, 





who told him, in the Indian language, the 
name of a town not very distant, and gave 
him milk to drink. After a similar fashion 
the other shipwrecked sailors succeeded in 
gaining the mainland, and were soon re- 
united in the town mentioned by the 
shepherd. Thence, after a brief repose, 
they made their way to a seaport, and 
finally reached their several homes. The 
distance traversed by the bird, between the 
island and the mountain, was estimated to 
exceed two hundred parasangs, each para- 
sang being equal to three miles of the 
length of ninety-six thousand inches, each 
inch being equal to six barley-corns 
laid side by side, while each barley-corn 
represented the breadth of seven mule 
hairs. 

There is a very disagreeable place among 
the Malay Islands, where scorpions fly 
about like sparrows. If they sting a man 
his body swells, his skin comes off in 
shreds, and in the end he dies a miserable 
death. It may not be generally known, 
but in the highlands of Zanzibar may be 
found abundance of gold. Ship captains 
often employ themselves in digging for the 
precious ore, and sometimes come upon it 
in spots excavated like ant-hills. Imme- 
diately they are assailed by swarms of ants 
as big as cats, which incontinently tear 
them to pieces and devour them. Among 
the curiosities which Ahmed, son of Helal, 
intended to present to the Khalif Mogtadir, 
was a black ant of the size of a cat, shut 
up in an iron cage, and secured by an iron 
chain. Unfortunately it died on the jour- 
ney, but it was carefully embalmed, and, 
in that condition, safely conveyed to 
Baghdad. It was a very voracious animal, 
and consumed a large quantity of meat, cut 
up small. 

Here is another story about a bird, the 
truth of which has never been contested. A 
ship, outward bound for China, went down 
in the open sea. Half-a-dozen individuals, 
by clinging to portions of the wreck, were 
cast upon an island, where they remained 
several months, Life had become a burden 
to them, through the horrible monotony of 
their existence, when they beheld a bird, 
as big as an ox, alight upon the ground. 
“ We are tired of this life,” said they to one 
another, “‘let us throw ourselves upon this 
bird. If he kills us with his beak and 
talons, there will be an end of it, but, if 
we get the better of him, we will cut his 
throat, cook him, and eat him.” So said, 
so done. Rushing upon the unwary bird, 
some clung to his legs, others hung on to 
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his neck, while their comrades stunrted him 
with pieces of wood. At last they over- 
came all resistance. Then striking two 
stones one against the other they fabricated 
a knife with which they were able to bleed 
the bird, for otherwise, as good Moham- 
medans, they could not have eaten of the 
meat. Presently the bird was plucked, a 
mighty fire was lighted, the huge fowl was 
thrown upon it, and, being several times 
turned, was at last thoroughly broiled. 
Then they sat down and feasted. In the 
evening they made their supper off the 
fragments. On the morrow, when they 
went into the sea to make their ablutions, 
the hair fell from them as they rubbed 
themselves, so that in a little while 
their heads became as those of new-born 
babes. Three of the number were old 
men, who fared no better than the rest. 
And a great fear fell upon them. They 
made sure that the flesh of the bird was 
poisonous, and that they would all die in 
a day or two. But it fell out contrary to 
their expectations. Five days afterwards 
the hair began to grow afresh, and by the 
end of a month it had entirely returned, 
black and brilliant, without the admixture 
of a single grey hair. Some little time 
after that they sighted a sail in the offing, 
and made signals which were seen on board, 
and they returned to their native country. 
Some difficulty, however, was experienced 
at first in persuading people that the 
three young-looking men were really their 
aged relatives. Happily they were at last 
identified and all went well with them, 
nor did their hair ever fall off or grow 
grey. 

This, too, is curious, and it is vouched 
for by an eye-witness. Mousa, of Sinda- 
bour, was conversing one day with the head 
man of the place, when the latter was 
irrepressibly moved to laughter. Presently 
he explained that one of the two lizards on 
the wall opposite to them had said to the 
other: “A stranger is coming to us as a 
guest.” Mousa naturally thought that 
his host was light-headed or mocking 
at him, and was about to take his leave, 
when the other said: “Don’t go away 
till you have seen the end of the affair.” 
Just then a servant entered and _ re- 
ported the arrival of a vessel from the 
Persian Gulf. A few minutes later some 
baskets were brought in, and as one 
was opened, containing flasks of rose- 
water, a large lizard crawled out, climbed 
the wall, and joined the two that were 
expecting him. 
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PART IIL. 
CHAPTER III, THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 


OBSCURITY is ofttimes safety. Had 
Mrs. Devenant been one of the county 
matrons—the equal of Lady Boscawen and 
other notabilities— had Hilda been a 
maiden of high degree, the frequency with 
which the young squire of Dale End betook 
himself along a certain woodland path, 
bestrewn with fragrant pine-spears, and 
musical with the song of many birds—a 
path that ran parallel with the river, and 
led picturesquely and unobtrusively to the 
White House—would have quickly become 
a matter of general discussion and dis- 
mayed comment. Doubtless also, Hester 
Devenant would have been denounced as 
a dangerous and designing person, and 
gentle Hilda as a forward and daring 
maiden. 

As it was, led by the sweet desires for 
nearness and interchange of thought that 
are the silken cords with which love begins 
to bind his victims (preparatory to making 
them his abject and entire slaves), Ralph 
entered upon a new and beautiful Wonder- 
land. 

If the way to this enchanted country 
lay along a woodland path where on either 
hand rose the pines like so many slender 
minarets, giving here and there a glimpse 
of the far-off sea—if through their trellis- 
work of branches came a whispering wind 
that murmured of exquisite possibilities 
in a life yet to come—if every bird on 
every bough seemed to be singing one of 
the songs of a sweet paradise of promise, 
why, so much the better for the man who 
was assuredly learning to love well, if not 
just what the world that owned him would 
have called wisely. 

The great thing in life, the very salt of 
life, is to be really in earnest ; and assuredly 
Ralph was terribly in earnest in his love 
for Hilda Devenant. So much so, that 
when he believed himself to be only falling 
in love, he was over head and ears, and 
had laid all the best that was in him at a 
woman’s feet. 

He ceased to feel the loneliness of Dale 
End oppressive. Rather did he learn to 
love the quiet of the old place, since he 
peopled it with his own glowing fancies, 
and kept company with his own happy 
thoughts. He sung or whistled as he 
walked about the grounds and in the 
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shrubberies, or wandered from room to 
room. 

The new buoyancy of his spirit com- 
municated itself to those about him. 
Anthony Geddes became almost skittish, 
as might an ancient and worn-out steed 
cut a feeble gambol or two, and fondly 
renew the days of its youth in a fertile 
imagination. Even Gaylad brisked up a 
bit, and wagged his tail with spasmodic 
energy at the sound of his young master’s 
voice. As to Jeremy, Ralph vowed there 
was no such gardener in existence ; though 
it cannot be denied that functionary drew 
a long face when the young squire culled 
the rarest and choicest blossoms in the 
hot-houses, and made off with them, 
Heaven knew where. Every tenant on 
every farm, even to the smallest and most 
outlying, was visited by the lord of the 
manor, and repairs gone into to such a 
tune that Anthony more than once looked 
blank. Ralph was so happy himself he 
wanted to make all the world within his 
reach happy too. Mounted on his coal- 
black mare Ruby, he seemed to pervade 
Becklington and the country surrounding. 

From one country house to another he 
went gaily, and the county folks said 
what a good thing it was he was getting 
over the troubles that had fallen so 
thick and fast upon his young life; while 
those who had large families of marriage- 
able daughters enquired of one another 
with a certain wistfulness “if Ralph 
Stirling were likely to marry ?” 

Certainly the young man in question 
made himself charming on all social 
occasions. But, though many women 
found him charming, none found him 
tender—always excepting Lady Boscawen, 
whose heart held a very warm corner for 
him, and whom he believed to be the best 
of women. 

“When it came to coming home,” 
he once said to her, “I thought of you, 
and it seemed like having a sort of 
mother.” 

Lady Boscawen’s long face twitched a 
little as she looked in Ralph’s earnest face, 
and she showed no displeasure when he 
stooped and kissed her hand. She had 
lost her only son early in life, and Ralph 
often reminded her of what might have 
been and now could never be. 

That same night she resolved to send 
for her sister Julia’s second girl, a well- 
favoured damsel, who could sing like a 
lavrock and dance in high-heeled shoes 
with shiny buckles so that “all the world 





wondered,” upon a visit of indefinite 
length. 

“Tt will be a kindness to Julia, and an 
excellent thing altogether,” quoth Lady 
Boscawen to her lord (darkly hinting at 
future possibilities) ; at which Sir Denby 
only grunted out something that his spouse 
felt convinced would be better ignored. 
Like most men he had a great horror of 
match-making, and, being only mortal, 
could not resist a grin when the enticing 
damsel having arrived (armed with every 
weapon most calculated to bring about the 
subjugation of man), Ralph, not without 
some reproach in his manner, pathetically 
asked Lady Boscawen why she had im- 
ported a visitor, seeing that things were “so 
much nicer when they were alone ?” 

“Tt is very unkind of you to laugh, 
Denby,” said Lady Boscawen. 

“T am not laughing,” replied that per- 
plexed individual, who couldn’t bear to 
ruffle his wife’s peace of mind, and felt 
ready to order Ralph to marry Julia’s 
second girl on the spot. 

“Well, you are smiling, and that is 
worse—it insinuates more,” said Lady 
Boscawen, lifting her Roman nose, and 
glancing scathingly at her husband. 

Sir Denby mumbled out a hope that 
“things would improve one of these days.” 

But they didn’t, as far as Ralph and the 
young lady were concerned, so that at last 
Lady Boscawen was constrained to say that 
she feared his heart was hard as the nether 
millstone—it being impossible that there 
could be anything more suited to melt a 
heart of proper consistency than Julia’s 
second a 

But Ralph’s heart was not hard at all. 
He happened to have given it away, even 
to the smallest atom. He had absolutely 
kept back none of it. He was always 
wondering that the world held such a 
woman as Hilda Devenant. It was a 
greater wonder still that this marvel of 
beauty, and tenderness, and self-devotion 
could be—for him. 

Surely, he thought, he must have been 
born under some lucky star! He could 
not look upon himself as the same as 
other men, or as one who stood on the same 
level with them. He seemed to himself as 
a thing apart. He was as a crowned king 
—in that Hilda loved him. 

For he was sure she did that. 

In his solitary musings this conviction 
lighted up all his heart and mind as a 
lamp lights a room and fillsi with warmth 
and beauty. 
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Even that strange picture in his father’s 
favourite room, that grim presentment of 
the dying miser, became the channel for 
pleasant, in lieu of gloomy thoughts. 

“The heart should be set on love, not 
on gold,” he said once, speaking out loud 
in the earnestness of his mood, and stand- 
ing opposite the man who lay writhing 
as he watched his treasure rifled; “for 
death cannot kill love. We can take 
love with us when we go.” 

From which it will be seen that his love 
for Hester Devenant’s daughter was a 
passion, not a fancy; that its roots had 
taken hold of his whole being, and that if 
it had to be torn forth, then would his 
heart bleed, and in it would fester a deep 
and gaping wound. 

Yes, Hilda loved him! Why else the 
dawn of that dear content in her sweet 
serious eyes meeting his in gladdest greet- 
ing? Why else that tremble on her lips as 
she bade him adieu—that little sigh (not of 
anger) as he made her hand a long and 
willing prisoner? More than all, why 
else that sure firm trust in his sympathy 
with every sorrow that touched her gentle 
heart ? 

Yet the reading, or trying to read, 
Hilda’s character was not all plain sailing 
even to the man whose eyes were sharpened 
by love, whose perceptions were made 
keen by an eager longing after perfect 
knowledge. 

Open and confiding as a child in some 
ways, there were yet shut chambers in 
Hilda’s heart of which Ralph could not find 
the key. There was some “trouble” 
between her and the vicar’s wife; that 
“Miss Alicia” who had let Gabriel’s little 
daughter make tinkling music on the keys 
of the old spinet, taught her to sin 
quaint “songs of love and longing,” an 
fed her with syllabub in the housekeeper’s 
room in the days when old Squire Ashby 
reigned at Dale End. 

“She is an ideal woman,” said Ralph 
once, as he and Hilda wandered by the 
river; “she is like music, making all 
things sweet about her.” 

But as he spoke thus of Cuthbert 
Deane’s wife, Ralph noticed that fair 
Hilda’s nut-brown head was turned aside, 
and he saw the hand that clasped its fellow 
tremble. 


When she looked at him again it was 
through the sheen of tears. 

_“She is all that, and more,” said the 
girl, with lips that shook as they spoke. 
“She is one of Heaven’s blessed com- 





forters. I know it all, Master Ralph, 
better even than you do.” 

“ And yet——” said Ralph. 

“And yet there are things I cannot 
speak of—even to you,” answered Hilda, 
and turned to other topics. 

Then there was Davey. He was another 
puzzle, Neither Hilda nor her mother 
cared to speak of him. Once when Ralph 
said he hoped for his return, Mrs. Devenant 
pressed her hand upon her bosom as 
though some sudden pang had pierced her 
through and through, while Hilda, with 
a new and strange defiance in her look 
and voice, bade Ralph go, and leave the 
two—mother and daughter—alone. 

‘‘Has there been any quarrel between 
the Devenants and Davey?” said Ralph 
to the vicar’s wife a few days later. 

“ Hilda never told me so. She has lost 
all confidence in me, Ralph—all love for 
me,” answered Alicia sadly. “But I 
think—nay, I am sure—that Davey loved 
her.” 

“Did he tell her so?” said Ralph. 
The words did not come easily. 

“JT think he did. There was something 
very strange and sad over them both at 
one time.” 

“Yes, that is it,” thought Ralph as he 
took his way home through the twilight. 
“Davey loved her, and Mrs, Devenant 
knew it. The poor soul is so dependent 
on my darling now that the thought of 
Davey’s return—the return of the lover 
who wanted to steal the one dear thing 
life holds for her—could not be borne.” 

This reflection, wise and plausible as it 
was, opened unpleasant aspects of his 
own case to Ralph’s mental vision. 

Was Mrs. Devenant kind, courteous— 
nay, for her, gentle and even winning to 
him—only so long as he did not declare 
himself? If he asked for Hilda, would he 
at once take the guise of an enemy in those 
dark and sombre eyes that were so often 
laden with pain and brooding sadness, yet 
softened as they dwelt on him ? 

The present was so happy, with its con- 
stant meetings, its short partings, that had 
a sweetness all their own, and its precious 
interchange of thought and feeling, that 
he trembled to put things to the test, and ~ 
of a lovely present make a troubled 
future. 

Jeremy’s gardens were by this time 
blushing with June’s fair wealth of roses. 
The standards, like monster posies, lifted 
their flower-laden branches to the sun- 
bright sky; the little banksia dotted 
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the old gables with golden buttons, and 
the stately tea-rose bent her lovely head, 
faint with the perfume of her own sweet 
breath. 

“ My queen, my queen! you shall walk 
among the roses, with me by your side, 
with your dear hand in mine. All the 
world shall see that my love is deep 
and true, and that you are the rose of 
my life !” 

Thus, to his own heart, raved our lover 
of a time that yet should be, as he gazed 
on the beauty of the home that was his 
own, and one day should be Hilda’s too. 

He even pitched upon the old cedar on 
the lawn—that veteran tree whose shade 
was purple and cool even on the hottest day 
—as a likely place wherein to lie at Hilda’s 
feet, look into Hilda’s eyes, and there 
linger till the prying stars came out and 
tried their best to peer through the thick 
branches at a mortal lover and his “ dear, 
dear love.” 

The cedar could have told its story of 
human love and human longing already, 
as we know. Perhaps the spirit of the 
past—the spirit of that day in which Alicia 
had bidden a man wait and hope, even as 
Jacob served for Rachel in the days of 
old—lingered about it, filling Ralph’s mind 
with happy fancies as he wandered by. 

Life cannot be insipid—not a day of it 
can seem dreary or monotonous to the 
man who rises in the morning with the 
prospect of meeting, ere night shall once 
more shroud the world, the loving stead- 
fast look of the woman who loves him. 
To such a one there must always be 
one hour in the twelve that is a note of 
gladness ; one hour that shines hotly 
enough to brighten all the rest. 

It was so with Ralph Stirling. 

As he opened his eyes of a morning and 
heard the birds twittering in the thick 
ivy, he thought, “I shall see Hilda to-day.” 
As he lay down to his rest at night he 
recalled the sweetness of the meeting that 
had been; the fairness of his love; the 
touch of her womanly hand ; the maiden- 
liness of her graceful bearing; the ex- 
quisite tones of the voice that seemed to 
sing to him alone of all the world : 

** It is not—it cannot be laid aside, 


Of all the songs, he loved that old song 
best. The first note of it made him fancy 
he stood there waiting for her, as he 
stood that golden Sunday in the sun- 
shine till she came to him from under 
the tangle of the clematis, singing as she 
came. 

That moment he had found the sacred 
and beautiful thing that never could be 
hidden away or forgotten —the woman 
who was fated to be the inspiration as well 
as the love of his life. 

Was it not so in very truth? If he had 
longed to do well before, did he not long 
twice as ardently now to live his life to the 
highest level of which it was capable ? 
Hiswealth—that great wealth bequeathed 
to him by the father whom all men loved 
—was beautiful in his eyes, because through 
it he could lavish all things beautiful upon 
the woman he loved. But this was not 
its only value in his eyes—hardly even its 
greatest—since, to make a good and noble 
use of it seemed the only way of being 
really worthy of Hilda’s love. 

Was he not full of plans for the help 
and consolation of those who were less 
fortunate than himself? Had he not de- 
lighted in telling Hilda of these schemes 
—Utopian, may be—beautiful assuredly ? 
Had she not delighted in listening ? Should 
they not walk hand in hand through life, 
they two, loving and loved—not only by 
each other, but by the poor, the sorrowful, 
and the suffering? Theirs would be no idle 
useless lives; no lives sunk and sodden in 
selfish enjoyment of the luxury that wealth 
can give; but lives in which each would 
grow dearer and dearer to the other, as 
each inspired to higher, holier, nobler aims, 
and grander deeds ! 

Hilda was no woman to be a man’s mere 
plaything, to sit at his feet and smile. No; 
her place was by his side, next his 
heart ; one with all his aspirations; the 
tender gentle almoner of his charities, the 
life and soul of his ambitions. 

Truly Ralph’s was a fair dream ; the airy 
castle that he had builded with his hands 
—a noble edifice! And yet, they say the 
course of true love never does run smooth. 
If this be so, and trouble is the child of 
truth, then was Ralph’s love for Hilda true 





It is not a thing to forget or hide.” 





enough to beget trouble deep and dire. 
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